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general way good for him. The contact between the thing and the child's 
soul may not be established, whereas in the other case the child uses the 
thing he copies as a channel for his self-expression ; he uses it to liberate and 
to invest with power his own creative energy. We ought to have a great 
many pictures and casts in the schoolroom. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 
Ira M. Carle y. 

The seventh grade has completed a set of sewing benches 
for use in bookbinding, a working drawing of which is presented 
with this. This simple piece of apparatus is made as follows : 

A platform strengthened by cross-pieces screwed underneath, 1% inches 
(to center) from the front edge of this platform ; parallel to it, a slot (S S). 
At either end of this slot is an upright wooden screw upon which work the 
wooden nuts C and D, which serve to adjust the horizontal rod E F. The 
cord which is sewed in the back of the book is fastened to the horizontal rod 
and, passing through the slot, is secured underneath the platform and kept 
taut by turning the nuts C and D. 

For the wooden screws and nuts cabinet-makers' hand-clamps were used, 
the handle ends being turned down to % inch, with a shoulder to fit tightly to 
the surface of the bench. 

As a further help in its work in bookbinding, the grade is 
planning a heavy vise for holding the books in smoothing the 
ends and shaping the backs, and also a strong screw-press for 
flattening the books when bound. 

In the upper grades a number of pieces of individual work, 
both in wood and metal, are being undertaken, and, when these 
are completed, photographs and working plans of the best results 
will be presented. 

The most interesting piece of work which is being done for the 
benefit of the whole school is the out-of-door gymnasium. Early 
in the year the children were asked to offer suggestions for this 
gymnasium, and a number of sketches, as well as several models, 
were brought in. These were shown to the classes which would 
be most directly concerned in the building, and a general plan 
was decided upon, although many details were left for further 
consideration. 



AND COURSE OF STUDY 
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It was decided that a space 1 8 feet square should be laid off, at each cor- 
ner of which should be erected a post 20 feet in height, and that on the tops 
of the posts, forming the sides of a square, should be placed timbers to sup- 
port the hanging apparatus. After testing pieces of white pine, Norway 
pine, and spruce (of sections y 2 X %, inch), it was decided that timbers 
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Sewing Bench. 



6X6 inches of white pine would be strong enough for all the main frame- 
work, and these were accordingly procured and have been made ready to set 
up. From one horizontal beam it was decided to suspend four round climb- 
ing poles and two climbing ropes. 

The poles have been made from I # X 1 % inches clear, straight- 
grained Oregon fir. In making these, a square representing the section of 
the piece furnished was drawn, and the corners marked off to form a regular 
octagon; this measurement was then laid off from each edge on each surface 
of the piece to be rounded, and a line drawn the entire length ; the pole was 
then planed to a regular octagon in section, then to sixteen sides, and then 
rounded, and afterward filed and sandpapered. 

For fastening the ropes and poles to the horizontal beams, wrought-iron 
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bolt-hooks, to pass through the timbers, and iron clamps to bolt to the upper 
ends of the poles, are being made in the forge-room. 

On another side of the square are to be four ladders 1 6 feet in length, 
which may be used either vertically or obliquely. The rungs for these are now 
being made from I X I inch hickory, the piece being first planed sixteen- 
sided, and then finished round in the lathe and the ends cut exactly by means 
of a "spoke-auger." 

The description of this outdoor gymnasium will be con- 
tinued as the work progresses. 



TEXTILES. 

Clara Isabel Mitchell. 

The outline below is for a year's work in the textile arts, 
with suggestions as to lessons in related subjects. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Basketry, — Bags, baskets, and mats of braided raffia ; small baskets of 
rattan. 

Weaving. — Holders and mats of coarse carpet yarn, wool or cotton 
roving ; curtains, rugs, and hammocks of coarse yarn for the doll-house, 
roving, or raffia ; small rag rugs or mats. 

Sewing. — Dust cloths of cheese-cloth cat-stitched with cotton yarn. 

Embroidery. — Pen-wipers, needle-books, blotters, pin -cushion covers; 
small mats of canvas, linen, or leather, with cotton, linen, silk, or worsted 
threads. 

Note. — Children's designs for these articles are, in most cases, corrected and 
traced on the material by the teacher. 

Nature study. — Talks about clothing as protection to people. Use of 
cotton, linen, wool, silk, skins, fur, and felt. A few characteristic specimens 
of each kind of fabric classified, marked, and kept as part of the school 
museum. Examination of cotton plant; flax in various stages -of manu- 
facture ; wool fleeces, yarns, and fibers, scoured and unscoured ; the silk 
cocoon, worm, and fiber ; animals' coats and furs. Planting and raising of 
cotton and flax in the window-box. 

Simple stories and pictures of workshops, pastures, and factories where 
clothing processes are carried on. Lessons on the coverings of familiar 
plants and animals. Uses of skin, scales, hair, fur, wool, feathers, and shell, 
and adaptation of each to use. 

History. — Stories about children of countries and civilizations different 
from our own — Eskimo, Indian, Chinese, Javanese ; how they are dressed, 
and how they get their clothing. 



